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This was cold entertainment, but our journey after was
colder, the rest of the way having been (as they told us)
covered with snow since the Creation; no man remem-
bered it to be without; and because, by the frequent
snowing, the tracks are continually filled up, we passed by
several tall masts set up to guide travelers, so as for
many miles they stand in ken of one another, like to our
beacons. In some places, where there is a cleft between
two mountains, the snow fills it up, while the bottom,
being thawed, leaves as it were a frozen arch of snow,
and. that so hard as to bear the greatest weight; for as
it snows often, so it perpetually freezes, of which I was
so sensible that it flawed the very skin of my face.

Beginning now to descend a little, Captain Wray's
horse (that was our sumpter and carried all our baggage)
plunging through a bank of loose snow, slid down a fright-
ful precipice, which so incensed the choleric cavalier, his
master, that he was sending a brace of bullets into the
poor beast, lest our guide should recover Mm, and run
away with his burden; but, just as he was lifting up his car-
bine, we gave such a shout, and so pelted the horse with
snow-balls, as with all his might plunging through the
snow, he fell from another steep place into another bot-
tom, near a path we were to pass. It was yet a good
while ere we got to him, but at last we recovered the
place, and, easing him of his charge, hauled him out of
the snow, where he had been certainly frozen in, if we
had not prevented it, before night, It was as we judged
almost two miles that he had slid and fallen, yet with-
out any other harm than the benumbing of his limbs for
the present, but, with lusty rubbing and chafing he began
to move, and, after a little walking, performed his jour-
ney well enough. All this way, affrighted with the dis-
aster of this horse, we trudged on foot, driving our mules
before us; sometimes we fell, sometimes we slid, through
this ocean of snow, which after October is impassible.
Toward night, we came into a larger way, through vast
woods of pines, which clothe the middle parts of these
rocks. Here, they were burning some to make pitch and
rosin, peeling the knotty branches, as we do to make
charcoal, reserving what melts from them, which hard-
ens into pitch. We passed several cascades of dissolved
snow, that had made channels of formidable depth in thedeUana.
